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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Eine neue Darstellung der leibnizischen Monadlehre auf Grund 
der Quellen. Von Eduard Dillmann. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 
1891. — pp. x, 525. 

Since the " Secret of Hegel " was so brilliantly concealed some 
twenty-eight years ago, various attempts have been made to show 
that the philosopher par excellence has come and gone, unknown to 
a heedless and perverse generation. Descartes, Berkeley, Hume, 
Spinoza, and even " good old Dr. Reid " have all had their wor- 
shippers. The exponents of these thinkers, however, have been 
willing to see some defects in their philosophical hero, while the 
author of this work can see none in Leibnitz. " The Monadology 
is the most perfect fruit of philosophical reflection, the most com- 
plete and brilliant system in the history of philosophy." The reason 
why this has not been recognized long ago is that the current expo- 
sitions of Leibnitz rest upon a radical misconception of his whole 
point of view, and therefore mistake every one of his doctrines. 
The source of the misconception is to be found in the assumption 
that Leibnitz developed his Monadology in a revolt from the Car- 
tesian conception of Substance, whereas it really originated in the 
persistent endeavor to reconcile the mechanical view of the world, 
which had arisen from the new zeal for physical science, with the 
ancient and medieval idea of substantial forms. When we have got 
hold of this clue, we see at once that Leibnitz was not seeking to 
explain phenomena by any independent substantial reality, anything 
in itself, but his aim was to show that the external world itself has 
no reality apart from the activity of souls or monads. Accordingly 
he shows, by analysis of all the conceptions employed in the 
mechanical view of the world, that body as extended, moving, and 
resistant has only the reality of a well-ordered dream, while space 
and time are but the abstraction of the constant relations of coexist- 
ence and succession which obtain between phenomena. The only 
substantial realities are finite monads, and these again, though each 
is self-active or self-determined, are dependent for their continued 
existence upon God, the absolute substance or monad. 

It is maintained by Leibnitz that, as body is divided to infinity, 
and therefore cannot be a real substantial unity, we are compelled 
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to recognize that it is phenomenal, or presupposes a real substan- 
tial unity. But his meaning has been variously misunderstood. 
(1) Zeller supposes him to be arguing that body is composed of an 
infinity of indivisible, simple beings. But this is to confuse the 
monad with the atom. Leibnitz nowhere maintains that body may 
be analyzed into ultimate elements ; he holds, on the contrary, that 
it has no ultimate elements, since every part of it is divided to infin- 
ity. The unity of body is therefore not in body itself, but in that 
which makes body possible. (2) Zeller also supposes Leibnitz to 
be dealing with the question of how we come to have the perception 
or apprehension of body. An infinity of individual substances are 
presupposed in body, but these can appear to us as a corporeal mass, 
only if we suppose a soul which combines those substances into a 
whole : body is therefore the confused idea of the relation subsisting 
between the soul and those substances. This is not the doctrine of 
Leibnitz : his view is that body is in itself a mere phenomenon, and 
therefore has no reality apart from soul. 

Again, Leibnitz in his analysis of the idea of motion points out 
that motion conceived as mere change of place is purely relative, 
and hence he infers that it implies something permanent and 
unchangeable. This is very different from saying that it implies 
an underlying substrate. There is, in his view, no such substrate, 
but force is the unchangeable unity of substance, which manifests 
itself in time in the form of motion. Thus force is a name for the 
spiritual or quasi-spiritual unity containing in itself implicitly the 
totality of past, present, and future motions of a body. This capacity 
can, however, only be realized in so far as from moment to moment 
there is a tendency (nisus) to change of place. Now this tendency 
which is manifested outwardly as tendency to change of place is in 
the monad desire, i.e., the continuous effort after self-realization of 
all that is implied in its own unchangeable nature. The explanation 
of motion is therefore not to be found in the untenable hypothesis 
of an underlying substrate, which manifests itself in motion, but in 
the self-active realization of a spiritual unity. 

As the current interpretation misconceives the Leibnitzian con- 
ception of motion, so it naturally misstates his views in regard to 
resistance and impenetrability. Starting from the false assumption 
that Leibnitz was asking in all cases how a certain phenomenon is 
produced by a thing-in-itself, his exponents have imagined him to 
affirm that a body occupies space because it is composed of forces. 
How preposterous this view is we may at once see if we consider 
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(i) that Leibnitz is really asking what space-occupation means, not 
how it is produced, (2) that body is not made up of substances at all, 
and therefore not of forces, (3) that a substance as a spiritual unity 
cannot occupy space. Accordingly, Leibnitz's explanation of resist- 
ance has been entirely misunderstood. It is supposed that resistance 
is the activity by which a body repels all other bodies and maintains 
its own place. But this makes resistance not a passive but an active 
force ; in other words, a mode of motion. Leibnitz, on the other 
hand, contends that there are two distinct forces — an active force, 
which is expressed as motion, and a passive force, which does not 
involve motion. This passive force or materia nuda is simply the 
limit to activity which is implied in the very nature of a finite being. 
Hence the resistance of a body is not a form of activity, a reaction, 
but the passivity or inertia bound up with the nature of the finite 
monad. Accordingly, the dynamical law, that as the mass increases 
the velocity diminishes, just means that in proportion to the degree 
of passivity or " matter " the greater is the inertia. It need hardly 
be added that impenetrability is another form of the same law. 

Dillmann finds that Leibnitz's conception of the representative 
character of monads has also been misunderstood. (1) Fischer's 
view, that the monad represents the world in the same way as a 
torso represents a statue, finds no support in Leibnitz. (2) Nor 
can Zeller's view, that the monad has an idea or image of the world, 
be accepted ; for this assumes an independently existing world to 
which the monad is in no relation. The true view is that the world 
is actually present in each monad, but present from the point of 
view of its own limited activity. Each substance is a representation 
of its own body and movements, and through these of the external 
material world and its changes. The world so present, however, is 
phenomenal ; it is not a mere idea-representation of an independ- 
ently existing world, but the presentation in a single spiritual being 
of what it is itself in its inner nature. This phenomenal world is 
thus the means of sensualizing the inner activity of the monad, and 
hence the most abstract thought must present itself in the form of 
an image. 

So far it has been shown that the mechanical conception of the 
world, when taken as absolute, leads to insuperable difficulties, which 
can be got rid of only if we regard it as the form in which real sub- 
stantial unities express their inner nature. Every monad is a primi- 
tive force or unity, which is continually realizing itself in an active 
or moving force, but realizing itself only in the limited way possible 
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to a finite being. We have now to inquire more particularly into 
the nature of those real unities, and to consider their relations to 
one another, to the universe, and to God. 

What did Leibnitz mean by an "individual substance" or monad? 
The current view is that, in opposition to the Cartesian school, he 
was seeking to show that the world consists of a number of separate 
and distinct substances, since corporeal phenomena imply the exist- 
ence of forces in nature, and every active being is necessarily indi- 
vidual (330). To disprove this interpretation, it is enough to say 
that for Leibnitz God is an active substance, and yet He cannot be 
called a separate individual (333). By individual substance he 
means the completely specified subject (334). No doubt such a 
substance must also be distinct from all others, but its essence does 
not lie in this distinction, but in the fact that it contains within itself 
all the predicates by which it is specified as individual (335). Leib- 
nitz was not protesting against the denial by Spinoza of all separate 
individuality to finite substances, but against the Scholastic substan- 
tiation of merely general predicates (339). 

As monads express their whole past and future, so they express 
the whole universe. For the world is not a number of separate 
systems, but one connected whole, in which any change in one part 
involves a change in all. Moreover (and this is the main point) our 
ideas are not produced by independent things-in-themselves. If 
they were, some substances would naturally act upon us, some would 
not. Since, however, we represent things themselves, which are all 
connected in a system, we must represent the whole world, and not 
merely a part of it (343-4). But, though all monads express the 
whole world, they do so only from their own point of view ; they 
are the special aspects of the one organic system, and naturally the 
world is mirrored in the most various ways (347). 

From what has been said the true view of the "pre-established 
harmony" of monads will be understood. The ordinary account is 
that while the Cartesians explain the harmony of substances by the 
direct interference of God, Leibnitz maintains that they harmonize 
because they were originally brought into harmony by God. Dillmann 
contends that this is a thoroughly distorted account of Leibnitz's doc- 
trine. It conceives of monads in a purely mechanical way, instead 
of regarding them as self-active beings. The truth is that no deus 
ex machina is needed to explain the harmony of monads, for their 
essential nature is to harmonize. The monad contains in itself a 
representation of the whole world, and the process of development 
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in time is just the realization of the relations subsisting between it 
and other monads, each of which as a representative of its own body 
reflects the universe from its own point of view. They must harmo- 
nize, because all the changes in the body of each are relative to the 
totality of changes of the whole world, and the monad represents 
the changes of its own body and thus of the whole world. 

One of the most interesting sections is that in which the free 
activity of substances is discussed. The ordinary view entirely fails 
to apprehend the doctrine of Leibnitz, because it supposes ' inclina- 
tion ' to be a purely mechanical impulse. In truth ' inclination ' is 
just the desire for a conceived good, attainable by means of a greater 
or less series of acts, and a will ruled by inclination is therefore free. 
It is true that Leibnitz rightly rejects the so-called ' liberty of indif- 
ference,' but in doing so he does not deny but substantiates self- 
determination. 

In his account of the Leibnitzian conception of God, our author 
finds himself equally at variance with the traditional interpretation, 
according to which the idea of God is introduced in order to bring 
the monads into harmony with one another. This is not Leibnitzian. 
What Leibnitz says is, that while in point of fact substances from 
their very constitution are in harmony with one another, they might 
not have been so. Reflection upon the facts of experience proves 
their harmony, but experience cannot show that they might not have 
been of a totally different nature. We can only explain ultimately 
why they are what they are by attributing their nature to the will of 
God. Before the intellect of God all possible worlds were presented, 
and he selects that world in which all the parts harmonize. This act 
of choice, however, is determined by reason. God is pure activity, 
and his intelligence is therefore entirely free from temporal limits ; 
hence his act of choice is not to be regarded as subsequent to his 
intuition of the possible worlds: the relation is logical not temporal. 
True, we cannot represent to ourselves the inner nature of God's 
activity, but we can see that it must be a timeless activity, free from 
all limitation. And, as the world is an expression of the rational 
choice of God, we must hold that nature is not a mere mechanical 
system, but must also be viewed as the realization of ends. Hence 
we must in interpreting nature make use of the idea of final cause 
as well as of efficient cause. 

There are other interesting points in this work which I have been 
forced to pass over, as, for instance, the explanation of the principle 
of continuity ; but enough has been said to indicate its stimulating 
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and suggestive character. Even the ample citation of passages from 
Leibnitz will be found of great value, and the exposition is in my 
opinion on the whole sound. The main defects of the book seem 
to me to be its too polemical character, which prevents either com- 
pleteness of statement or proper perspective, and its almost childlike 
faith in Leibnitz as the only genuine philosopher. There is no doubt 
that Leibnitz marks a most important advance in the development of 
modern philosophy, but he cannot be regarded as the exponent of an 
ultimate synthesis. His system is valuable rather because it states 
a series of problems than because it solves them. To show this in 
detail would be a long task, and I shall limit myself to one or two 
points. (1) The category of force by which he seeks to determine 
the ultimate nature of reality cannot be regarded as final. For, when 
all forms of reality are so characterized, we are abstracting from the 
differences by which the various orders of existence are determined. 
Hence Leibnitz is compelled to conceive of self-conscious beings as 
in their essence identical with beings not self-conscious. (2) Every 
monad contains in itself potentially the whole series of acts by which 
it is realized ; in other words, each monad is what it is even apart 
from the process through which it passes. This view seems to 
me inadequate. We cannot regard any reality as being what it is 
apart from the process by which it realizes itself. Hence Leibnitz, 
in his conception of substance, as containing summed up all that 
it becomes, makes the whole process of realization superfluous ; he 
is really separating the unity of the being from all that gives it 
meaning, and then speaking of it as if it were still real. The best 
that can be said for Leibnitz is that he means to affirm the relativity 
of unity and difference, and that he is feeling after the category 
of self-consciousness as the only ultimate conception. But though 
his intention is good, his performance leaves much to be desired. 
(3) Dillmann maintains that for Leibnitz God is substance along- 
side of other substances — apparently without the least perception 
of the insuperable difficulties involved in such a conception. He 
does not even do justice to one aspect of Leibnitz's doctrine, but it 
may be admitted that this is the prevalent idea which Leibnitz 
countenances, Hence the thoroughly inconsistent conception of a 
choice between an infinite number of possible worlds. Nothing can 
be more easily shown than that the opposition of possible and actual 
worlds is untenable. The only possible world is the actual, unless 
we are to suppose that infinite reason may contradict itself. 

John Watson. 



